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TARIFF REVISION 





HEN the special session of Congress 

meets on April 15 by far the most 
important problem with which it will be 
confronted is the revision of the tariff. 
Representatives of farmers, laborers and 
almost all branches of industry are now 
asking the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives for in- 
creased duties on everything from onions 
to objects of art. The agricultural groups 
have already presented a plea for in- 
creases averaging 100 per cent on more 
than 800 different farm products. An 
“American Wage-Earners Protective 
Conference” was organized last Novem- 
ber under the presidency of Matthew 
Woll, vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor, to carry on a cam- 
paign for increased rates on products in 
which labor has a special interest. There 
is a widespread demand from all of these 
groups to change the basis of valuation 
so that rates will be based on the value 
of similar articles in the United States 
rather than on their value in foreign 
countries. Such a measure would come 
as near to putting into effect a “‘prohibi- 
tory” tariff as any scheme it would be 
possible to devise. 


Meanwhile the State and Commerce 
Departments are receiving from their 
agents in all parts of the world warnings 
of the deep resentment that is felt against 
a further increase in the American tar- 
iff. The Montreal Gazette declares: 
“The United States, in trade, is treating 
Canada as if she were a penal colony; 
this has got to stop.” The Vancouver 
Sun, in urging a tariff war, says: “‘Mac- 
kenzie King will be unworthy of the lead- 
ership of ten million Canadians if he 
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allows this challenge to go unanswered.” 
Protests of a similar nature are coming 
from France, Argentina, Spain, Cuba and 
Egypt. 

Throughout Europe generally, and in 
France particularly, feeling against an 
upward revision of the American tariff 
is especially bitter. France last autumn 
reluctantly consented to a temporary 
agreement allowing most-favored-nation 
treatment to American goods on condi- 
tion that the United States would with- 
draw its practice of conducting investi- 
gations in France and reconsider its 
sanitary provisions, in so far as they ap- 
ply to French goods. The United States 
also agreed to study anew the cost of 
production of certain French products. 
Although no time limit was fixed to the 
agreement of last November, the French 
insist that they cannot wait indefinitely 
for compensatory adjustments. A fur- 
ther increase of rates on French goods, 
therefore, would doubtless precipitate a 
controversy. 

The European opposition to an in- 
crease in the American tariff is compli- 
cated by the debt collection policy of 
the United States. With about $4,800.- 
000,000 of private American investments 
in Europe, in addition to war debts of a 
present value of about seven and one- 
half billion dollars, Europeans are ask- 
ing themselves and America how it is 
possible for them to make interest pay- 
ments to the United States if their goods 
are further restricted by the American 
tariff. During 1928 the United States 
exported slightly more than five billion 
dollars’ worth of goods, against imports 
of only about four billion dollars. United 
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States exports to Europe amounted to 
$2,375,000,000 while the imports from 
Europe amounted to only $1,249,000,- 
000. Although immigrant remittances and 
tourist expenditures serve partially to 
offset this huge export balance in favor 
of the United States, it remains true that 
the only way foreigners can settle their 
balances with the United States is by 
increasing their indebtedness to this 
country. These facts, combined with 
the fact that we have launched upon an 
even more vigorous campaign of increas- 
ing our exports, is causing the deepest 
concern in Europe. 

What the attitude of President Hoover 
will be toward the movement for a gen- 
eral upward revision of the tariff remains 
to be seen. In calling the special session, 
the President indicated that he favored 
merely “‘limited’”’ revision of the sched- 
ules now in force. Whether he will be 
able to stem the tide of revisionist senti- 
ment both in his own party as well as 
among the Democrats is, however, an 
open question. L. W. J. 


The “I’m Alone” Case 

N interesting question in internation- 

al law, as well as in liquor politics, 
has been raised by the case of the I’m 
Alone. After a chase of two days and 
two nights, which began 12 or 15 miles 
off the Louisiana shore, this Canadian 
rum-runner was finally sunk by one of 
the two American cutters participating, 
about 215 miles south of New Orleans. 
The master of the I’m Alone repeatedly 
refused to heave to during the chase and 
when his vessel was finally sunk by 
American shells, a French sailor on board 
was drowned. 

American officials have defended the 
sinking of the /’m Alone and the arrest of 
its crew upon the high seas under the 
doctrine of “hot pursuit.”” This doctrine 
holds that a State may continue to pur- 
sue a foreign vessel on the high seas and 
arrest it for a violation of law, if the 
pursuit was begun when the vessel was 
within the territorial waters of the State. 
According to a treaty of January 1924, 
Great Britain grants the United States 
the right to seize British vessels violat- 
ing American prohibition laws. But this 
right cannot be exercised “at a greater 
distance from the coast of the United 
States...than can be traversed in one 
hour by the vessel suspected of endeavor- 
ing to commit the offense.” The treaty 
says nothing about the right of hot pur- 
suit. Although the courts of the United 
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States have implied this right from the 
treaty and from international law, their 
decisions are not of course binding upon 
Canada or Great Britain. The Baltic 
liquor-smuggling convention of 1925 ex- 
pressly recognizes the right of hot pur- 
suit; and it may be argued that the si- 
lence of the Anglo-American treaty of 
1924 in regard to this right indicates 
that the parties did not wish to grant it. 

Even though the principle of hot pur- 
suit be accepted as part of international! 
law, the question still arises whether the 
principle was properly applied in the 
I’m Alone case; whether the pursuit, in 
which one cutter was relieved or assisted 
by another, was actually continuous, and 
whether the principle justifies the dras- 
tic punishment imposed. 

These questions would seem to be le- 
gal in nature and therefore suitable for 
arbitration. Article IV of the liquor 
treaty of January 1924 provides that 
any claim by a British vessel for com- 
pensation on the grounds that it has 
suffered loss or injury through the im- 
proper or unreasonable exercise of the 
rights conferred on the United States 
shall be referred to the joint considera- 
tion of two persons, one of whom shall 
be selected by each party. If no joint 
report can be agreed upon, the claim 
shall be referred to a Claims Commis- 
sion authorized under the provisions of 
an agreement of August 1910. In de- 
termining whether or not the claim was 
valid, the commissioners would _ be 
obliged to pass upon the legality of the 
action of the United States. The treaty, 
therefore, seems to provide adequate 
machinery for the settlement of this par- 
ticular issue. R. L. B 


The Mandate for Palestine: A Contribution to 


the Theory and Practice Of International 

Mandates, by J. Stoyanovsky. New York, 

Longmans, Green & Company, 1928. 

Against a brief historical background the Pal- 
estine mandate is analyzed, both in relation to 
the establishment of a Jewish National Home 
and in its more general aspects. A volume in- 
dispensable to the student of Class A mandates 
or of the Zionist movement. 


The Government of Japan, by 
zawa. 
1929. 
A clear and authoritative 

Japanese Government which 

valuable as a textbook. 


Political Handbook of the World, 1929, edited 
by M. W. Davis and W. H. Mallory. Pub- 
lished by Yale University Press, New Haven, 
for the Council on Foreign Relations, New 
York. 

An indispensable guide for the student of com- 
parative government. 


Naokichi Kita- 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 


analysis of the 
should prove _ in- 
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